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Another pard his bristly whiskers curls, 
Grins as he grins, fierce menacing, and wide 
Distends his opening jaws ; himself against 
Himself opposed, and with dread vengeance armed. 
The huntsman now secure, with fatal aim 
Directs the pointed spear, by which transfixed 
He dies." 

Bishop Heber,* in his valuable work on India, has given 
much information on the tiger and tiger hunting, and especially 
mentions a very curious circumstance. " In passing through 
the city, I saw two very fine hunting tigers in silver chains." 
This contradicts the general idea that nothing can be done 
with this animal. He relates, also, an anecdote which shows 
the power of the beast. A Bheel was guiding some soldiers. 
" The officer followed at the head of his men, and had moved 
slowly half asleep on his saddle for about five miles, when he 
heard a hideous roar, and saw a very large tiger springing past 

* " Narrative of a Journey from Calcutta to Bombay, &c." — 
London : Murray, 1844. 



him so close that he almost brushed \vs horse. The poor 
Bheel lifted up his sw r ord and shield, but was down in an 
instant under the animal's paws, who turned round with him 
in his mouth, growling like a cat over a mouse, and looked the 
officer in the face. He did what could be done, and with his 
men attacked the tiger, whom they Wounded so severely that 
he dropped his prey. But the first blow had done its work 
effectually, and the poor man's skull was mashed in such a 
manner as literally to be all in pieces." 

. The tiger hunter is, it will be seen, a benefactor to his species, 
and tiger hunting one of those sports which has a noble end, 
that of protecting the weak and poor in frame against the 
inroads of savage ferocity. It is in this respect superior to the 
generality of sports. 

The people of Rohilcund go out to fight the tiger with match- 
locks, swords, and shields, and generally succeed in killing 
him, with, however, the loss of one or two lives. The heroic 
peasants combat hand to hand, as the scimitar cuts on the hide 
have ofcen afterwards proved. But now the English officers 
in India do all this work for the natives. 



WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 



William H. Seward was born in the village of Florida, in 
the town of Warwick, Orange County, New York, on the 16th 
of May, 1801. His ancestors were of high respectability, and 
on his father's side were of Welsh origin. His mother, Mary 
Jennings, was of Irish descent, strongly marked with the 
national characteristics of generosity and hospitality. Mr. 
Seward has never forgotten his Irish parentage, which, to some 
persons may account for his life-long defence of the rights and 
privileges of his Irish fellow- citizens. 

William H. Seward enjoyed the usual advantages of 
school and academical education in his native village, and in 
the adjoining town of Goshen, until 1816, when he entered 
Union College at Schenectady, scarcely fifteen years of age. 
He was able to enter a class in college at this early age, one 
year in advance with his studies, but he preferred to join the 
Sophomon class. 

His remarkable assiduity and capacity of acquirements are 
still remembered by his class-mates; among whom were 
William Kent, late Judge of the Supreme Court, and son of 
Chancellor Kent"; Professor Hickck, the eminent Vice-Presi- 
dent of Union College, and Taylor Lewis, LL.D., late 
Professor in the University of New York, as well as by the 
venerable President, Eliphalet Nott, D.D., between whom 
and Mr. Seward the warmest feelings of friendship and 
respect have ever existed. Mr. Seward evinced in his 
college life the same traits of industry, independence, and 
philanthropy which have characterised his whole public 
career. 

When in his senior year, he withdrew for a year from 
college, and spent six months in teaching at the South ; 
making inquiries and observations which have undoubtedly 
powerfully influenced his opinions on the subject of American 
slavery. The residue of his vacation he devoted to the study 
of law ; and when the next senior class had reached the point 
at which he had left his own, he returned to college and 
graduated with its highest honours. He then resumed the 
study of law with John Anthon, Esq., in New York city, and 
completed his preparation for the bar at Goshen, with John 
Duer and Ogden Hoffman, Esqrs. 

On the 1st of January, 1823, when a little more than twenty- 
one years of age, he removed to Auburn, where he has since 
resided when not in the service of the state or nation. He rose 
rapidly in his new home in reputation and business. He 
soon attracted the attention of Judge Miller, of Auburn, and 
was invited to enter his law office as a partner. He soon suc- 
ceeded to a large and lucrative practice. 

In 1824 he married the daughter of Judge Miller, a lady 



who inherits a large share of her father's intelligence and 
originality of character. Remarkable for her accomplish- 
ments, kindness of heart, and natural endowments, Mrs. 
Seward is, in the truest sense, a worthy companion of her 
husband. They have had five children, four of whom are 
still living — three sons and one daughter. Mr. Seward had 
scarcely attained his majority when he was called to occupy a 
prominent position in the political affairs of the town and 
county. In 1824 he was selected by a convention of his 
fellow- citizens to prepare an address to the people, which is 
still preserved as a production of more than ordinary merit. 
He early formed a warm attachment to De Witt Clinton, who 
was then known as the representation of that great work — the 
Erie canal ; and while John Quincy Adams, in a national point 
of view, appears to be his model for a statesman, Mr. Seward 
has ever regarded the policy suggested by Clinton as the true 
one for the interest and glory of his native state. 

In 1830 he was elected to the Senate of New York (not 
having attained the thirtieth year of his age), and took his 
seat in January, 1831. His speeches in the Senate, as well as 
his opinions as a judge in the Court of Errors, the then 
highest legal tribunal in the state, of which he was also a 
member ex officio, attracted a large share of public attention. 
During the four years that he was a member of the Senate, he, 
among other efforts, advocated the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, an improvement in prison discipline, the election of 
various officers by the people, then appointed by the Governor 
and Senate, and the great interests of education and internal 
improvements. He also opposed the removal of the deposits 
from the United States Bank, the interference of the executive 
with the Bank, the increase of corporations, and the enlarge- 
ment of the salaries of public officers. His speeches on 
several of these great topics were greatly admired at the time, 
and have not yet lost their interest and value. Standing 
almost alone in opposition to the dominant party, his position 
was conspicuous and well sustained. 

In 1833, during the recess of the Senate, he made a hurried 
visit to Europe', travelling through the United Kingdom, 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and Erance. During his 
absence of about three months, he wrote to his friends at 
home a series of letters, which were published in the news- 
papers, and added much to his literary reputation. 

In 1834 he was nominated by the Whigs as a candidate for 
the chief magistracy of the state. Although his party, 
gathered mainly by his efforts as a leader of the Opposition, in 
the Senate, had not yet attained sufficient strength and or- 
ganisation to overcome the powerful party in the ascendancy 
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in the state and nation, lie nevertheless received so large a 
vote, that at the election succeeding the presidential contest 
of 1836 he was again nominated, and triumphantly elected. 

He entered upon his duties as governor amid peculiar diffi- 
culties. He was the first governor elected by the Opposition 
since De Witt Clinton— he was yet a very young man, 
scarcely thirty-six years old — and the country was just at that 
time entering upon one of the most disastrous commercial 
revulsions it ever experienced. Such, however, was his 
success in administering the government, that he was, in 
18-10, re-elected — an honour which has been conferred upon 
none of his successors. He brought to the discharge of his 
duties unwearied industry, an unyielding independence, and 
undoubted integrity. 

He aimed at bringing about various reforms, which in some 
cases excited a bitter opposition. The last vestige of slavery 
in the state was extirpated under his auspices. The cause of 
education secured a large share of his attention, and he 
recommended measures calculated to bring aU the children of 
the city of New York, as well as of the state, under the benign 
influence of common schools. 

Internal improvements, embracing the enlargement of the 
Erie canal, the building of new and lateral canals, the great 
enterprise of the New York and Erie railroad, and other 
roads ot less magnitude, received from him a steady and 
energetic support. He desired also to extend the right of 
suffrage, so that, like education, it should be free and universal. 
He sought to improve and ameliorate the condition of the con- 
victs in the state prisons. To this end, he discountenanced 
the use of the lash, recommended the introduction of libraries, 
and urged a regular system of moral and intellectual instruc- 
tion. While a member of the Senate, he was instrumental in 
causing the establishment of a separate prison for females, 
which he had the satisfaction of bringing into full and suc- 
cessful operation during his administration as governor. 
Probably no reform that he advocated cost him more friends 
than that which he proposed, reducing the enormous and 
burdensome expenses of litigation. The people, however, 
have sustained him in this, as in many other of his contests 
against power and conservative influences. 

In the election campaign of 1S44, he exerted his influence 
in favour of the election of Henry Clay to the presidency, 
believing such a result would save the country from the . 
threatened annexation of Texas, a war with Mexico, and the 
extension of slavery. If powerful and eloquent speeches 
could have accomplished the end, then would the triumph 
have been signal and beneficent. But adverse influences pre- 
vailed, and the Whig party was overthrown. Mr. Seward • 
now devoted himself with renewed energy to the practice of 
his profession. Besides attending to a large and lucrative 
practice in causes involving the rights and claims of inventors 
under the Patent Laws, he was never content to see the poor 
and friendless prisoner suffer for want of counsel. The cases 
in which he defended such persons without compensation are 
too numerous to be dwelt upon in this brief article. In 
several instances he bore the whole expenses of procuring wit- 
nesses and employing assistance, to the amount of several 
thousand dollars. Two cases of such remarkable interest are 
among them, that we cannot forbear to relate here a few of 
the circumstances of each. 

In 1845, Henry Wyatt, a convict in the State Prison at 
Auburn, murdered another convict. Wyatt was indicted, and 
eminent counsel were applied to, to defend him. But they 
declined on the eve of the trial, on the ground that no pro- 
vision was made for their compensation. Wyatt appealed to 
Mr. Seward's humanity, and he at once consented. When 
the circumstances were investigated, reason was found for the 
belief that the prisoner was insane. The trial came on in 
February, 1846, and after an impartial hearing the jury dis- 
agreed. 

On the 1 2th of March succeeding, a fearful tragedy occurred 
near Auburn. William Freeman, a negro, and a native of that 
place, who had recently been discharged from five years' con- 
finement in the State Prison, having provided himself with 



weapons, proceeded to the house of John G. Van Nest, in the 
suburbs of Auburn, and there, without notice and without any 
apparent motive, slew Mr. Van Nest, a wealthy and worthy 
citizen, Mrs. Van Nest, her sleeping infant, and her aged 
mother, and wounded, as was then thought mortally, the 
labouring man who dwelt with them, leaving only the maid 
servant of the family, and she had been spared only because 
he had been disabled in the affray. He proceeded to the 
house of a relative, forty miles from Auburn, where he was 
arrested and conveyed back to Auburn ; and then, surrounded 
by the people of Auburn and the adjacent country, was taken 
to the scene of his crimes, to be identified by the survivors in 
the presence of the dead bodies of his victims. So far from 
manifesting any compunction, he avowed the deed, and 
described its details, and laughed continually during the 
recital. The incensed people saw in this and other strange 
conduct of the prisoner, and in the absence of any motive of 
the crime, reason to apprehend that he might escape punish- 
ment by a plea of insanity. They were easily made to believe 
that the partial success which had attended that plea in 
Wyatt' s case had emboldened the negro to commit acts so 
atrocious and so horrible. t They resolved, therefore, and 
prepared to take him from the hands of the police, and to 
inflict summary justice upon him. 

This design, however, was baffled by stratagem, and the 
multitude reluctantly dispersed, after being assured by a judge 
that Freeman should be tried and " no Seaward should defend 
him." Meantime the victims were buried amid sincere ex- 
hibitions of popular sympathy, mingled with execrations 
against the homicide, and unsparing denunciations of the 
lawyer whose defence of Wyatt was supposed in some way to 
have brought about these revolting crimes, and who, also, it 
was supposed, would have the audacity to appear in defence of 
the wretch who had committed them. The clergyman who 
conducted the funeral carried the excitement to a higher 
pitch by appealing to the instincts of self-preservation, and 
against the indulgence of .moderation and forbearance towards 
"adroit counsel" in their efforts to lower the standard of 
moral accountability by the plea of insanity. Mr. Seward's 
law partners and his friends, overpowered by these demon- 
strations of popular prejudice, gave pledges to the public that 
he would not outrage the prevailing sentiment by defending 
the prisoner. The governor, Silas Wright, responded promptly 
to the popular demand for a special term of the court to try 
both Wyatt and Freeman on the 1st of June. In the mean- 
time Mr. Seward returned from Washington and heard the 
strange facts in the case with pain and surprise. They 
raised a suspicion that the prisoner was a lunatic. He, there- 
upon, wrote to the most eminent members of the medical 
faculty in. New York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, and 
called their attention to the case as one which interested 
science and humanity not less than justice, and requested 
them to attend on the trial and make the necessary examina- 
tions of the prisoner, to the end, that if he was sane, the law 
might have its due vindication, and if he was not, the country 
might be saved from the crime of inflicting judicial murder 
upon a lunatic. The court assembled. The physicians pro- 
nounced the prisoner a lunatic. No counsel, however, appeared 
in his behalf, and the people who thronged the courthouse and 
streets were expecting an unobstructed triumph. Mr. Seward, 
however, appeared and interposed a preliminary plea that the 
prisoner was insane. The plea was received, but it drew down 
upon Mr. Seward the public indignation in that vicinity and 
throughout the whole country. After a trial of a fortnight as 
to the sanity of the prisoner, the jury went out for consultation. 
Eleven were for a verdict that he was s,ane, and one for a 
verdict that he was insane. A private intimation of these 
facts was conveyed to the court, and a message returned, that 
a verdict might be rendered that the prisoner was sane enough 
to distinguish between right and wrong. The twelfth juror 
joined in this verdict, believing it insufficient to put the 
prisoner on his trial ; the other eleven, however, privately 
knew that the court would decide it to be sufficient. The 
trial proceeded, Mr. Seward's efforts to set aside the verdict 
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having failed, and after the lapse of another fortnight a verdict 
of guilty was rendered, and the unconscious prisoner was 
sentenced to be executed.* Mr. Seward applied to the 
Governor for a pardon, but was denied. He then appealed 
to the Supreme Court for a new trial. After a patient hearing 
of the case, the court reversed the judgment and granted a 
new trial. The same judge, who had before tried and con- 
demned the prisoner, now refused to try him again, on the 
ground of his manifest idiocy. He died soon after this an 
undoubted maniac. 

In May, 1851, an announcement was made by the press o 
Detroit, that an atrocious conspiracy (embracing fifty citizens 
of Jackson county, in the state of Michigan) for the destruc- 
tion of the property of the Michigan Central Railroad 
Company, and an indiscriminate war against the lives of 
passengers travelling on the road, had been discovered, through 
the activity of agents of this company, and of the police, and 
that the guilty parties had been suddenly surprised, arrested, 
and conveyed to jail in Detroit. 

The accusation took the form of an indictment for arson, 



They applied to Mr. Seward, at Auburn, by telegraph,- after 
the trial had begun, stating these facts. 

He did not hesitate to appear for men whom the public had 
prejudged and condemned, and whom the legal profession 
except for his going to their aid, would have been deemed to 
have abandoned. 

The issues were perplexed. The evidence was of a mos 
extraordinary character. Even now it is impossible, on 
reading it, to decide which was most improbable, the existence 
of the crime, or the truth of the defence.* The trial lasted 
four months, and so was the longest, in a jury case, that was 
ever held. The alleged principal died before the trial began. 
One of the chief defendants, and another more obscure, died 
during its progress. Twelve of the fifty defendants were 
convicted, and all the others acquitted. 

In 1846 Mr.- Seward favoured the call of a convention to 
revise the constitution of the state, hoping thereby to secure 
and extend the rights of the people by abridging materially 
the appointing power, by the division of the state into 
separate senate and assembly districts, by abolishing a host 
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in burning the depot of that company at Detroit, and the 
proof that of a conspiracy for the commission of that and 
other great crimes. The prisoners alleged their entire inno- 
cence, and declared that the prosecution was itself a conspiracy 
to convict them by fabricated testimony of a crime that had 
not even been committed. In applying to be admitted to bail 
the sums were fixed so high as to practically deny them that 
privilege. 

Public opinion was vehemently and intensely excited against 
them by reason of aggressions that had been committed in the 
neighbourhood for a long time, seriously endangering the lives 
of passengers. Among the accused were persons in every 
walk of life, and while the guilt of some seemed too probable, 
that of all appeared to be quite impossible. The ten most 
distinguished lawyers of Michigan were retained, before the 
arrest, by the Railroad Company, to conduct the prosecution, . 
and every other counsellor in the city and state qualified to 
defend them, except one, had been induced to decline to 
appear in their behalf. 

* Works of W. H. Seward, vol. . 



of useless and expensive offices, and by extending the right 
of suffrage to coloured people. In all, save the last, his hopes 
were gratified. 

In 1848 a vacancy in the Senate of the United States 
occurred, and Mr. Seward was universally looked upon as the 
candidate of the Whigs. Upon the assembling of the legisla- 
ture he was almost unanimously elected. 

He gave a hearty support to the election of General Taylor, 
in the autumn of 1848, and in March, 1849, took his seat in the 
United States Senate. 

His action in that body is so recent that we forbear to pass 
any judgment upon it. Mr. Seward's " Life, Speeches, 
Messages, and Correspondence," have recently been published 
in three handsome octavo volumes, of 650 pages each,f to 
which the reader is referred for a full history of his life and 
public career. 

* See Works of William H. Seward, vol. i. 
■f The Works of William H. Seward. Edited by George E. 
Baker, in three volumes. Redrield, 110 and 112, Nassau-street, 
New York. 



